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MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


W elcome to this edition of Police Life. Our cover 
story focuses on public safety around Victoria’s 
transport hubs. 

Improving safety, and people’s perception of 
safety, is a priority for Victoria Police. 

With the additional police and protective services 
officers joining our ranks, we are stepping up our 
presence around public transport hubs. This means 
more patrols and more visibility to assist people 
getting where they need to go, safely, at any time 
of the day or night. 

If you travel on public transport, particularly at 
night, there are some simple things you can do to 
help keep yourself out of harms way: 
a Where possible, stick with friends and avoid 
travelling alone, particularly late at night, 
a Stay in well-lit areas. 

o Stand near other individuals on the platform 
or at bus shelters. 


□ Be alert and aware of who is around you and 
what is happening. 

a Keep expensive equipment like iPads, lap tops 
and mobile phones out of view, 
a Keep your bags and personal possessions on you 
or close by. 

a If you feel threatened, immediately look for 
police as they may be in the area. Train carriages 
are fitted with duress alarms, intercoms and 
security cameras. 

o In an emergency, dial 000 and ask for police. 

I hope these basic tips prompt you to be aware, 
not alarmed. 

Victoria is a great place to live and I consider 
Melbourne to be one of the most liveable cities in 
the world. But no matter where we are, or indeed 
who we are, there are sometimes little things we 
can do which can make a big difference. 

SIMON OVERLAND, APM 
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ANYBODY, ANYWHERE, ANYTIME.THAT IS VICTORIA POLICE’S WARNING 
AS ROADSIDE DRUG TESTING IS EXPANDED ACROSS REGIONAL VICTORIA. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL ANNA ERBREDERIS 


DRUGTEST 

.01 Victoria’s roadside drug tests 
check for the presence of 
cannabis, methamphetamine 
and ecstasy. 


F ollowing a 1 2-month trial in 
Wodonga and Wangaratta, 
Victoria Police’s roadside drug 
testing program has been rolled out 
to Mildura, Bendigo, Shepparton, 
Horsham, Stawell and Bairnsdale. 

Highway Patrol units in 
these areas are now equipped 
with drug testing equipment 
and have undergone training in 
testing procedures. 


The Road Policing Drug and 
Alcohol Section’s Inspector Martin 
Boorman said the expansion 
recognises that drug-driving 
is not just a metropolitan issue. 

“In 2004, Victoria was the 
first place in the world to 
commence a random drug 
testing program,” he said. 

“We started with one drug 
bus and this was expanded 
across our fleet with every 
booze bus becoming a drug and 


"We want to remove 
people from our roads 
who think it's OK to 
take drugs and drive." 


alcohol bus with the ability to 
randomly test motorists for alcohol 
or illicit drugs in their system.” 

In 2007, a trial was held where 
the drug testing systems were 
placed into police vehicles, then, 
two years later, all State Highway 
Patrol vehicles were equipped 
with the ability to perform 
roadside drug tests. 

“Now we are rolling out this 
program even further into regional 
areas. We want to remove people 
from our roads who think it’s 
OK to take drugs and drive,” 

Insp Boorman said. 

While the involvement of 
drugs in fatal road collisions was 
increasing priorto 2004, Insp 
Boorman said it had been steadily 
decreasing following the roll-out 
of the drug testing program. 

In 2005, 25 per cent of drivers 
involved in fatal collisions tested 
positive for illicit drugs. In 2009, 
that statistic was 15 per cent. 

“While the involvement of 
illicit drugs in road trauma 
is decreasing, it is still a very 
significant issue for police and the 
community,” Insp Boorman said. 

“We know that like alcohol, illicit 
drugs have a significant impact on 
a driver’s ability to drive safely. 

“The reality is, if you take 
drugs and drive, you’re out 
of your mind.” ■ 
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SMALLTALK 


VOXPOP 


WHAT CAN PEOPLE DO TO AVOID HAVING THEIR 
CARS BROKEN INTO? 



CONSTABLE MARK WILLEY 

SUNSHINE POLICE STATION 

Always keep your car in a well-lit area and remember 
not to leave any valuables lying around, be sure to put 
them in your glove box or boot. When at home, try to 
park your car off-street whenever you can. 


SENIOR CONSTABLE JULIE DESIRA 

CAROLINE SPRINGS POLICE STATION 
One of the most popular things to be stolen from cars 
are Global Positioning System (GPS) navigators. Make 
sure you not only put the system out of sight, but also 
the suction cap that sticks it to the window, even clean 
the mark off if you can. If criminals don’t know you have 
the GPS, they will not try to steal it. 

ACTING SENIOR SERGEANT JASON TEMPLAR 

KEILOR DOWNS POLICE STATION 
Most of our thefts from cars happen in and around 
railway stations. Make sure your valuables are always 
out of sight. Remember it is important to report any 
break-in or tampering of your locks to police. We always 
want to know about it. 



LAST EDITION'S 
POLL QUESTION: 

HAVE YOU CONTACTED 
CRIME STOPPERS TO PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ABOUT A CRIME? 

YES 23% NO 77% 


POLLPOSITION 


THIS EDITION'S ONLINE POLL QUESTION IS: 

Does it make you feel safer seeing police on or near public transport? 

OYes ONo 

Vote online now at www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife on the Internet. 


POLICEFACT 


DID YOU 
KNOW? 

THE VICTORIA POLICE LEGACY LOGO SYMBOLISES A FLAME LIT 
IN MEMORY OF POLICE WHO HAVE DIED IN THE LINE OF DUTY. 

It shows the flame surrounded by hands that represent support 
for the families who have lost a loved one. 
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POLICE LIFE LOVES HEARING WHAT 
YOU THINK ABOUTTHE MAGAZINE, 
YOUR LOCAL POLICE AND VICTORIA 
POLICE IN GENERAL. 

WRITE, FAX OR EMAIL POLICE LIFE 
AT: POLICE LIFE, GPO BOX 913, 
MELBOURNE, 3005. 

FAX: 9247 5982 

EMAIL: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 

/OO FOLLOW US ON FACEBOOK 
(@01, ATWWW.FACEBOOK.COM/ 

POLICELIFE IN THE INTERNET. 




@nicminster Very impressed 
with @VictoriaPolice activity in 
Mornington Peninsula region. So far 
5 x radar & 2 x roadworthy checks. 

@FunkyMonkey_250 Massive 
thank you to @VictoriaPolice and 
the wonderful person who handed 
in my purse at the MCG yesterday, 
saved the day! 

@dUgi|h".er ©VictoriaPolice good 
guys 1 , bad guys Of Lot good work 
Vic Pol. 


MALVERN COLLISION 

I was involved in a collision in August 
last year, due to an epileptic seizure. 

The collision occurred at the 
intersection of Waverley and Winton 
roads, Malvern East and was 
attended by Malvern police station’s 
Leading Senior Constable Brett 
Shalders and a colleague. 

I am writing to express sincere 
appreciation to these police for the 
professional and compassionate 
way they conducted themselves as 
they assisted me at the scene. 

I was very dazed and shaken, and 
the police and ambulance officers 
were very sensitive to my condition 
and provided their full support. 

I made contact with Ldg Sen Const 
Shalders a week later and, again, he 
was most sensitive. 

I believe the police carried 
out their duties above and beyond 
the call. 

It is a miracle that I survived with 
relatively minor injuries. I am a living 
testament to the importance of 
wearing seatbelts. 

While my suspended licence may 
be returned to me in the future, I 
have no intention to ever drive again. 

Thankyou for your full support. It 
is greatly appreciated. 

MICHAEL SAINSBERY 
MALVERN 


EARTHQUAKE ASSISTANCE 

I write to acknowledge and thank 
Victoria Police for its contribution 
following the devastating 
earthquake that struck 
Christchurch on 22 February. 

Victoria’s readiness to prepare 
and send a large contingent of 
police to Christchurch immediately 
after the quake is hugely 
appreciated by the New Zealand 
Government, police and public. 

Victoria Police members 
worked tirelessly with their New 
Zealand counterparts in difficult 
circumstances including extensively 
damaged buildings, distressed 
citizens and frequent aftershocks. 

The collaboration with New 
Zealand Police in maintaining law 
and order and their assistance to 
local emergency services has 
been outstanding. The Victorian 
team was involved in rescue and 
recovery efforts, patrols and 
cordons, and in generally working 
to restore confidence and security 
to the residents of Christchurch 
and Lyttelton. 

I also want to acknowledge 
Victoria Police members involved 
in the challenging and essential task 
of disaster victim identification. 

HON JUDITH COLLINS 
NEW ZEALAND MINISTER 
FOR POLICE 


TRUCK COLLISION 

On 12 March, Ambulance 
Victoria paramedics attended a 
traffic incident on the Bendigo- 
Maryborough Road, Havelock, 
involving a truck that had crashed 
into trees and caught fire. 

Police from the Central 
Goldfields Highway Patrol, 
Dunollyand Maryborough police 
stations were at the scene and 
provided much needed assistance 
to the injured driver before the 
paramedics’ arrival and during 
their treatment of the driver. 

Their professionalism and 
work at this chaotic scene was 
exemplary, especially in light of the 
close proximity of the large and 
dangerous truck fire from which 
the driver had been rescued. 

The patient in question 
was taken by Air Ambulance 
to The Alfred Hospital’s intensive 
care unit. 

I would like to extend my, 
and Ambulance Victoria’s, 
thanks and appreciation for 
their rapid response and 
professional approach. 

RICHARD NEWTON 
AMBULANCE VICTORIA 
MARYBOROUGH BRANCH 
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BEHINDTHEBADGE 


DES HUDSON 


RANK Senior Constable 

AGE 41 

GRADUATED 1989 

ROLE Ballarat Youth Resource Officer (YRO) 


WHAT DOES YOUR WORK INVOLVE? I have been Ballarat’s YRO for the 
past five years. 

A large part of my role involves working proactively with troubled youths 
who may be disengaged from school or have behavioural issues, which 
lead them to have run-ins with police. 

As a YRO I try to bridge the gap between police and these youths, to show 
them we are not the enemy and try to make them feel comfortable around 
us while also providing avenues that can lead them to a better future. 

WHAT CHALLENGES DO YOU FACE? I guess the most challenging and 
frustrating thing is when you see a continuous pattern of criminal 
behaviour in young people. 

To understand why this happens, you need to be aware that these youths 
often come from an environment where there are no role models, there 
may be family dysfunction, substance abuse and perhaps even violence. 

It’s hard because you really want to see them get on the right track and 
reach their potential, but ultimately it is their decision as to what path 
they take. 

We just have to be there to support young people we are involved 
with while offering guidance and treating them with respect and 
understanding. 

WHAT DO YOU ENJOY ABOUT YOUR WORK? We recently took part in the 
RACV Energy Breakthrough, a program where students join a team and 
design and construct a vehicle then share the driving of it continuously 
for 24 hours. 



Our team consisted of seven teenagers who came together to complete 
440 kilometres. 

At one point the cart broke down, which was definitely a turning point 
for them. They could have chosen to give up and go home, which is what 
they would normally do, but instead they fixed the cart and made it to the 
finish line. To see how proud they were was fantastic. One of the boys even 
hugged his mum and said that he loved her, which he probably never would 
have done before. 

It’s things like this that make my job so rewarding. You don’t get these 
benefits in other areas of policing, so I’m really lucky to be doing what 
I’m doing. 


EQUIPMENTSHOWCASE 


CRIMINALS WHO THINK 
CLEANING UP BLOOD 
FROM A CRIME SCENE 
WILL COVER THEIR 
TRACKS ARE WRONG. 

W hether it is splattered, left 
in a trail, or there have been 
attempts to wash it off, traces 
of blood can be detected by the 
use of Luminol. 

Luminol is used by police to 
indicate the presence of blood on 
most surfaces. It has a chemical 
reaction to blood, which produces 
a frosty blue light that shows up 
when a room is darkened. 

When police apply it as a 
fine mist spray over surfaces 
it can reveal not only traces of 
undetected blood, but also the 
shape or patterns of stains that 
are otherwise invisible to the 
human eye. 

Luminol was introduced to the 
Victoria Police Biology Division in 
1990 and was invented in Germany 
in 1902. 
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BLUETUBE 



VIDEO FEATURE 


ON THE JOB TRAINING 


C onstable Melissa Scholte takes viewers through her training at the 
Victoria Police Academy and her first week at Broadmeadows police 
station in the latest BlueTube video. 

Const Scholte was one of the first recruits to undertake Victoria Police’s 
33-week training syllabus. She and her squadmates underwent 12 weeks 
of training at the Victoria Police Academy in Glen Waverley before being 
sworn-in as constables and deployed to training stations across the state. 

The 33-week training involves a mixture of Academy training and work 
placement where the constables are mentored by experienced police. 

The constables are deployed to the police stations at weeks 13,18 and 
26 of the training cycle. 

Get the latest Victoria Police videos on YouTube at www.youtube.com/ 
VPBlueTube on the Internet. 
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BRIEFING 


VICTORIA POLICE 

TOP 10 STORIES FROM 

www.vicpoLicenews.com.au 




1. Public order 


team launched 


C hief Commissioner Simon Overland 
has announced a new team of 
highly-trained police who will tackle 
public order incidents. 

The Public Order Response Team (PORT) has 
42 members broken into two squads and sits 
within the Operations Response Unit. 

The PORT will focus on managing public 
order at clubs, pubs and licensed venues in 
Melbourne’s CBD, but will also be on-hand to 
assist with incidents including parties, mass 
gatherings, protests and demonstrations. 


2 . Ready 
Response 

Victoria Police’s Critical 
Incident Response Team 
took part in a Negotiator 
Training Course. 

The training was to 
prepare members to 
respond to siege and 
hostage incidents, 
suicide interventions, 
incidents involving 
people with mental 
illness, kidnappings and 
extortion demands. 

The training involved 
role plays on the West 
Gate Bridge, at a 
school and at the Royal 
Melbourne Hospital. 



3 . Operation Crossroads 


O peration Crossroads hit every Australian state and territory over the 
Easter long weekend with police saturating the roads in a bid to reduce 
road trauma. 

In Victoria, every available police member worked with local highway patrol 
units in targeting speed, distracted and alcohol-affected drivers. 

Three people died on Victoria’s roads during the official Easter period, 
between Thursday, 21 April and Monday, 25 April. This was the same figure 
as Easter last year. 



4 . Run for the Kids 


C ollingwood police and children from 
their community came together to 
raise money for the Royal Children’s 
Hospital at Run for the Kids. 


Acting Sergeant Rachel Dunkinson said the 15 kilometre run 
tested their abilities. 

“I thought it would be a good challenge and a good way to engage with the 
community, while raising money for a good cause,” she said. 

The event, sponsored by Victoria Police, raised more than $1.4 million for the 
Good Friday Appeal. 

Victoria Police used the opportunity to promote its recruitment campaign to 
the 33,000 participants with a marquee at the event. 




OVER BAC FOR KFC 

A woman told police in Prahran that 
she was only driving over the blood 
alcohol concentration (BAC) because 
| she wanted to test her new dentures 
on some fried chicken. 

Police detected the 55-year-old 
woman nearthe Prahran police 
P I station with a reading of 0.052. 

I She claimed to be on her way to 
the local KFC. 

It was the woman’s second 
offence and she lost her 
licence on the spot. 






OFF-DUTY CAPTURE 

An afternoon jog turned into a race 
for Geelong police station’s Inspector 
Glenn Owen. 

Insp Owen was off-duty, in his jogging gear, 
when he saw a man being chased by the 
nearby shopping centre’s security staff. 

He sprung into action, chased and 
grabbed the man and held onto him 
until the divisional van arrived. 

The offender, who had stolen goods 
with him, was charged with theft and 
told police he was impressed by the 
inspector’s quick actions. 

“I’m a pretty good runner, but I turned 
around and this guy was right on my 
heels,” he said. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS: WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE WORLD OF POLICING? 




O USA 

Police in New York were highly visible, 
forming an increased presence on the 
city’s transit system and at other places of 
interest, as part of a security plan after the 
death of Osama bin Laden. While there were 
no specific plots against New York, Police 
Commissioner Raymond W. Kelly said the city 
was a top target for terrorism. 


Q NEW ZEALAND 

Two women faced cannabis possession 
charges in May after one of them repeatedly 
set off a metal detector at a New Zealand 
airport. The woman, 52, was discovered with 
50 grams of cannabis wrapped in foil in her 
bra, and the other woman, 44, had about 40 
grams concealed about her body. 



5 . Mobile 
facility trial 

The four-week trial of a mobile police 
facility ended last month. 

The facility was placed in various locations 
in Melbourne’s CBD and Southbank at night 
and on weekends. 

A permanent police pod will be placed 
in Southbank, funded by the City of 
Melbourne, to provide a visible police 
presence and prevent antisocial behaviour. 


7 . Record 
of service 
presented 

A framed picture and record 
of service of the late Senior 
Constable Phillip Knight was 
presented to his daughter 
Norma Morrison, 87, at 
Footscray police station. 

Sen Const Knight served in 
Palestine and Gallipoli during 
World War 1 where he was 
badly wounded and nearly 
lost a leg. Joining early in the 
conflict, he was awarded the 
1914/15 Star and General 
Service and Victoria medals. 

He joined Victoria Police in 
1925 and retired in 1949. 

In his final year of policing 
he was awarded a Valour 
Badge for the apprehension 
of an offender who had 
previously committed 
attempted murder. 

Ms Morrison attended 
the presentation with her 
husband, former Detective 
Senior Sergeant Harry 
Morrison and family. 


6 . One thousand fans 

Police Life’s Facebook page reached 1000 fans last month. 

The campaign to get more fans of the page involved hundreds of 
Police Life readers tagging the page. 

One lucky fan of Police Life ms presented with a prize pack, including 
a Victoria Police cap, flask, water bottle, detective notepad, pencil 
case, and the organisation’s 150-year anniversary book. 

To become a fan of Police Life, visit www.facebook.com.au/policelife 
on the Internet and click ‘like’. 


8 . Fire at Sunshine 

A Keilor Downs man was charged after lighting a fire in Sunshine 
police station. 

Stuart Powelly, 41, allegedly walked into the station around 11.15am 
before throwing accelerant on the floor and setting it alight. He fled 
but was captured a short time later. 

No-one was injured but there was extensive smoke damage to the 
building. The man was charged with one count of criminal damage 
by fire and seven counts of conduct endangering life. 


9 . Road 

rage 

incident 

A road rage incident in 
Hoppers Crossing landed 
two people in hospital with 
serious injuries. 

A 40-year-old man attempted 
to enter a car park but was 
blocked by another car, 
driven by a 58-year-old 
woman, trying to exit through 
the entry. 

Both cars came to a halt 
as their drivers refused to 
reverse. It is alleged that 
after 20 minutes the woman 
got out of her car and was 
struck by the man’s car. Two 
onlookers then allegedly 
approached the man’s car 
and smashed its windows and 
stabbed him several times. 

The man and the woman 
were taken to hospital with 
serious injuries. 




10 . Recruits 
march for a 
healthy heart 

P olice recruits took part in the Academy 
500, a challenge to complete 500 laps 
of the Victoria Police Academy athletics 
track to raise awareness for Heart Week. 

Almost 100 recruits walked for the 
cause and showed their commitment 
to reducing the incidence of heart 
attacks among Australians. 

It is the fourth year Victoria Police 
has joined the Heart Foundation in 
promoting Heart Week. 


NUMBER CRUNCHING 


5 

$6000 

1 

184 

0 

$12 nil 

lion 

Five Government agencies were involved in Operation 
Mermaid III. This was a multi-pronged initiative to 
reduce road trauma in the Oakleigh area by working 
with other agencies to identify and prosecute 
motorists doing the wrong thing. 

This is the amount of money an 

Aspendale man left on the roof of his 
car, forgetting about it and driving off. 

Fie returned to the scene and, while most 
people handed the money back to him, 
one man allegedly stole some. 

It was during this year that Victoria 

Police’s first Water Police team was set 
up. The name was changed to Water 

Police Squad in 1980 and reverted back 
to Water Police in 1985. 

The State Government will 
spend $1.2 million on buying 
nine brawler vans, giving 

Victoria Police an even more 
visible presence. 
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TAKES ACTION 

WHETHERTRAVELLING 
DURINGTHEDAYOR NIGHT, 
VICTORIANS SHOULD FEEL 
SAFEONANDAROUND 
PUBLIC TRANSPORT 
VICTORIA POLICE HAS SET UP 
ATEAM TO DETER CRIME. 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY SHANE BELL 

H is flannelette shirt and grey 
cargo pants are a stark contrast 
to his usual crisp blue uniform. 
Today, Sergeant Mark Warnecke 
dons plain clothes, going covert 
for his shift in Victoria Police’s 
Transit Tasking Team. 

The 20-member squad, 
introduced earlier this year, 
aims to reduce public transport- 
related crime and increase 
perceptions of safety. 

“We can be deployed to any train 
station, bus shelter or taxi rank at 
any time,” Sgt Warnecke said. “If 
there is a spike in transport-related 
crime in a particular area, we can 
be there immediately.This allows 
the local cops to manage their 
usual workload while we focus on 
the issue-at-hand.” 

The team is rich with fresh-faced 
constables who are energetic, 
enthusiastic and determined to 
make a difference on Victoria’s 
transport systems. 


The police in plain clothes 
and those in uniform relish the 
opportunity to learn as much as 
they can and today they serve as 
the crucial presence that goes 
miles in deterring people from 
causing trouble, vandalising trains 
and improving safety. 

The constables wait eagerly for 
the morning briefingto begin as 
the plain-clothed members filter in 
and drop into their chairs. No one 
knows where they will be sent until 
Sgt Warnecke hands them their 
briefing sheets, clears his throat 
and begins. 

“There’s been a spate of rock 
throwing at buses driving near 
the skate park in Epping,” he 
announced, handing each member 
a map. “Windows are being 
smashed and the drivers are 
being put in danger. We need to 
chat to the locals and try to get 
some more information. 


The team is rich with fresh-faced constables who 
are energetic, enthusiastic and determined to 
make a difference on Victoria's transport systems, 


“It’s amazing how much you’ll get 
simply from talking to people and 
most are more than happy to help,” 
Sgt Warnecke said. 

“But, the point of talkingto 
people isn’t just about getting 
information. 

“If you’re out there, whether it’s 
the train station, on the buses or 
at the skate park, and you’re 
showing an interest in the people 
in that area, you’d be amazed at 
how much it can reduce crime.” 

Sgt Warnecke offers the troops 
advice and encouragement before 
wrapping up the briefing and 
driving directly to Epping’s skate 
park with the other plain-clothed 
members who have been working 
to try to get information from locals 
about the bus incidents. 

Meanwhile, the constables in 
uniform walk to Southern Cross 
Railway Station where they will 
spend the next hour talking to 
commuters and patrolling the train 
on their way to Epping. 

As they walk to their platform, 
children wave hello, the elderly nod 
appreciatively and staff greet them. 


By the time the Eppingtrain 
reaches its platform, the members 
have taken Sgt Warnecke’s advice, 
having spoken to dozens of people. 

Constable Mel Said has been 
with theTaskingTeam for six 
months and noted the importance 
of a visible police presence. 

“One of our biggest focuses is 
improving people’s perception of 
safety,” she said. “This goes further 
than removing intoxicated people 
from a train or flooding stations 
with police.There may be a train 
station or bus shelter where a 
crime hasn’t been reported in 
10 years, but people still feel 
unsafe as there is heavy graffiti 
or poor lighting in its car park. 

“We not only patrol the train 
lines, buses and their shelters, 
but the surrounding areas as 
well. We’re here to learn what the 
concerns are by talking to the 
locals. Once we know what the 
issues are, we can liaise with local 
councils, shops, public transport 
companies and their authorised 
officers in order to figure out the 
best way to address them. 

“Policing is not just about 
locking up crooks,” she said. 

“It’s about communicating in 
order to make people feel safe. 
We’re out here to achieve just that.” 

When the police step onto 
the train, the peak-hour rush 
has ended. The first carriage is 
scattered with an array of people 
from a young student to an elderly 
man on his way to an eye test. 

The familiar police uniform 
attracts comments, queries and 
jibes from some. But mostly, people 
are just happy to talk to them. 

“It’s good to see you guys 
here,” a father said as the police 
reach the spot where he and his 
daughter are seated. 
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*£hey explain the purpose of the 
TaskimgTeam before asking if he 
has had any issues on transport in 
^tne area and if he feels 
safe travelling. He said he 
had heard about violence 
surrounding public transport 
ar gap in the media, but he and 
his family have always felt safe. 

The police then make their way 
through the carriages until they 
arrive at Epping and meet up with 
the plain-clothed police. 

Just as Sgt Warnecke had 
suggested earlier, one of the 
uniformed police, Constable Kat 
Lehpamer, heads straight to the 
ticket booth to speak with the 
station master. 

“Kat will find out if the 
station master has any issues,” 
Sgt Warnecke said, “but she’ll 
also let him know that we’re in 
the area today and that they can 
contact us if there’s any trouble.” 

The group travels by bus to 
the skate park where the school 
holidays have attracted a crowd 
of teens and young adults riding 
skateboards, bikes and scooters. 
The kids scoot, skate and ride to 
the police, huddling around them 
and asking questions. 

Across the bowl, Sgt Warnecke 
has an 18-year-old in custody. The 
teen has a string of outstanding 


warrants and will betaken® 
to the local police station 1 
to be processed. 

His friends snigger r and V 
complain to Sgt Warnecke, 
but the now not-so-covert 
policeman assures their 
friend will be back soon. 

“Most kids are good,” Sgt ■ 
Warnecke said, “but, there are m 
some who create trouble. Just 
being out here and giving these 
kids the time of day, allowing them 
to come up and chat to us builds 
relationships, reduces cr’me and 
deters them from dangerous 
behaviour such as throwing 
rocks at buses.” ■ 


RAIL FOCUS 

.01 TheTransitTaskingTeam is going 
miles in targeting and reducing 
public transport-related crime. 
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TOR VEHICLE THEFT SQUAD. 

A SAFER VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 



he BMW advertised online seems 
perfect. It is cheaper than others 
you have seen for sale, has minimal 
kilometres travelled and is just the 
right colour. 

As the old saying goes, if it 
seems too good to be true, it 
usually is. If you do not do your 
research, you could end up buying 
a stolen and re-birthed car. 

During 2009-10, more than 
15,000 vehicles were reported 
stolen in Victoria. 

The Organised Motor Vehicle 
Theft Squad’s (OMVTS) officer in 
charge Detective Senior Sergeant 
Mick Nolan said the squad worked 
to address these crimes and crack 
down on vehicle re-birthing and 
stolen cars being sold for parts. 





VEHICLE EXPERTS 

.01 Detective Senior Constable 

Matthew Thorp checks the inside 
of a car for signs of re-birthing. 

.02 Members of the Organised 
Motor Vehicle Theft Squad 
gather around stolen cars 
that were seized by police. 


.02 



A former panel-beater, mechanic and a car 
parts salesman make up some of the police in 
the squad, forming years of experience in the 
automotive industry, 


“The cost of vehicle theft to the 
Victorian community is staggering, 
and is estimated to be more than 
$650 million annually across the 
country,” he said. 

“While many vehicles are covered 
by insurance, high rates of theft are 
reflected in the premiums we pay.” 

The OMVTS’s Detective Sergeant 
Glen Warren said it was not just 
theft of vehicles in Victoria the 
squad was aimingto interrupt. 

“We aim to prevent trans¬ 
national motor vehicle theft 
activity as well as assisting police 
across the state if they come 
across car re-birthing,” he said. 

“There are a heap of different 
ways of re-birthing a car. In its 
simplest form, a person steals a car 


and they give that vehicle 
an identity from another car, 
including new numbers and 
registration. The car is then 
re-sold into the community.” 

While improved security features 
on cars, including immobilisers and 
keys containing chips, had made it 
more difficult for cars to be stolen, 
no security system was infallible, 
Det Sgt Warren said. 

“It’s getting harder to re-birth 
cars these days, but the offenders 
always seem to manage to come up 
with a solution,” he said. 

“We are increasing training of 
police across the state to make 
sure they know what to look out for 
so they can investigate cars that 
may be re-birthed. We also do a lot 
of proactive work to prevent cars 
getting to the re-birthing stage. 

“We have a good relationship 
with VicRoads, where we’ve worked 
with them to make it harder for 
people to get their cars registered 
without proper checks. 

“If a vehicle is inspected and 
something is suspicious, they’ll 
refer it to us and we’ll look at it.” 

A former panel-beater, mechanic 
and a car parts salesman make up 
some of the police in the squad, 
forming years of experience in the 
automotive industry. 


Det Sen Sgt Nolan said while a 
number of the squad members 
had an interest in cars and 
motorcycles, this was not a 
prerequisite for investigators. 

“Criminals are continually 
changing their methodology in 
an effort to avoid detection and 
make a profit from their activities. 
We need investigators who can 
understand complicated concepts 
and use a variety of investigative 
techniques to stay ahead of the 
crooks,” he said. 

Visits to panel-beaters, 
mechanics and car wrecker’s 
yards are common for the squad, 
where they locate suspicious 
vehicles and work to educate 
staff about keeping accurate 
records of the cars moving in 
and out of their businesses. 

In a warehouse in Braybrook 
sit a number of vehicles that 
were intercepted on their way 
into Victoria. 

The vehicles were seized from a 
number of containers at the Port 
of Melbourne after police received 
intelligence about the stash. 

They found prestige vehicles 
allegedly stolen in the United 
Kingdom, valued at more than 
$5 million. 

The cars, split in two, were 
transported into Australia via 
the Middle East with the intention 
of being sold for parts. 


“Working with Customs, we’ve 
been able to identify a syndicate 
where offenders were transporting 
stolen vehicles in and out of the 
country,” Det Sgt Warren said. 

Leading Senior Constable 
Brett Florence, who has worked 
with the squad for a number of 
years, said a car could be worth 
almost double its purchase price 
when sold for parts. 

“The value is not in the car, 
there is more value in the parts. 

For a car that is worth about 
$100,000, you can have parts 
like the headlights, which will 
be worth about $3000 and the 
gearbox about $30,000,” he said. 

Det Sgt Warren said there are 
things you can do to ensure the 
vehicle you are thinking about 
buying is legitimate. 

“Obtain as much information 
as possible about the car’s 
history,” he said. 

“Use your commonsense. 

I’d recommend buying from a 
licensed motor car trader, as 
there is some degree of 
protection for purchasers.” ■ 


"We have a good relationship with VicRoads, 
where we've worked with them to make it 
harder for people to get their cars registered 
without proper checks," 
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TASKING UNIT 

.01 Senior constables Kate Griffiths, 
Catrina Needham and Wayne 
Cove plan where the Tasking 
Unit will head next. 

.02 Sergeant Mick Crawford and 
senior constables Kate Griffiths 
and Wayne Cove patrol a train 
station car park. 



.02 


WITH A MIXTURE OF RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES, 
PORT PH ILLIP BAY AN D A BUSY AIRPORT, THERE IS ALWAYS SOM ETHING 
ON THE GO IN THE KINGSTON POLICE SERVICE AREA (PSA). POLICE LIFE 
SPENTTIME WITH THE AREA’S TASKING UNIT. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


I t is a cool afternoon as the four 
members of the Kingston Tasking 
Unit meet at Moorabbin police 
station for a briefing. School has 
just finished for the holidays and 
the team is wondering where they 
are most likely to find trouble. 

Youth offending, that is offences 
committed by people aged 10 to 14, 
accounts for about 50 per cent of 
crime in Kingston. 


Dressed in plain clothes to 
try to fit into any scenario, the 
Tasking Unit is about to embark on 
Operation Barra II, in response to 
intelligence which showed a spike 
in youth-related crime around train 
stations, shopping precincts and 
bottle shops. 

Sergeant Mick Crawford leads 
the Tasking Unit and tells his troops 
about the plan for the night. 

“The Tasking Unit is here to 
respond to any spikes in crime 
across the PSA. Each shift we could 
be doing anything from targeting 
car break-ins, graffiti issues around 


train stations, to investigating a 
string of industrial burgs,” he said. 

“We have problems with graffiti, 
recidivist youth offenders and 
underage drinking. 

“The Divisional Intelligence Unit 
has drawn up a map of hot spots, 
so we will be heading out to these 
to see what we can find.” 

Senior Constable Kate Griffiths is 
on secondment to theTasking Unit 
and has enjoyed the opportunity to 
work in plain clothes. 

“It’s been really good so far, we 
get to go out and about a lot and I 
get more of an opportunity to learn 
how to execute warrants,” she said. 

First stop is Mentone Railway 
Station where Sen Const Griffiths 
spots a young man drinking a 
stubby as he gets off the train. 

She stops him, identifies herself, 
and asks him why he has alcohol. 
Sgt Crawford takes the bottle off 
him and tips it out. 


"The Tasking Unit is here to respond to any spikes 
in crime across the PSA." 


continued page 14 ... 



The team checks out a map of the area’s crime hot spots to see where they will go Senior Constable Kate Griffiths and Senior Constable Wayne Cove check the 

on their patrol. identities of young people at Mentone Railway Station. 
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COVERT POLICING 

.03 Senior Constable Catrina 
Needham takes the details 
of a girl caught smoking at 
the train platform. 

.04 Senior constables Kate Griffiths 
and Wayne Cove catch a young 
man drinking a beer while getting 
off the train. 



from page 13 ... 

“It’s illegal to drink on the train or 
anywhere at the station,” Sen Const 
Griffiths said. 

“He wasn’t underage or anything. 
He said he had finished work and 
felt like a beer, so he lost his beer 
and will get a fine in the mail.” 

As the shift goes on, the crew 
attend all the train stations in the 
area, Mordialloc Beach, Southland 
Shopping Centre and other 
well-known spots where youths 
congregate. 

At the end of the shift the 
team has issued three penalty 
notices and arrested a man 
wanted on warrants. 

When the unit attended 
Mordialloc Railway Station, a young 
man breakdancing on the train 
platform caught their attention. 

When asked to provide 
identification, it turned out he was 
wanted on a string of charges. 

“I actually executed a warrant 
on his house the day before, but 
he wasn’t home,” Sen Const 
Griffiths said. 

“If he hadn’t been acting a bit 
silly on the platform we might not 
have even noticed him.” 

He was taken back to the 
station, where he was interviewed 
and charged with nine offences 
including burglary, theft, handling 
stolen goods and possession and 
use of the drug GBH, which police 
found on him. 

He will face court in due course. 


With a population of about 
134,000 and one of the biggest 
light industrial areas in Victoria, 
the Kingston PSA, which includes 
Moorabbin, Highett, Mordialloc, 
Mentone and Parkdale, is large 
and varied. 

Acting Inspector David De 
Francesco said his members’ 
jobs could be anything from 
patrolling the 13 kilometres of 
Port Phillip Bay to working at 
events such as the Mordialloc 
Food and Wine Festival, or checking 
Southland Shopping Centre. 

“During summer it is not unusual 
to see police out on their quad 
bikes, or doing mobile or foot 
patrols during Operation Beach 
Safe, which runs annually. On a hot 
night we can get in excess of 3000 
people on the beach as well as boat 
traffic heading into Port Phillip Bay,” 
he said. 


“We also have Moorabbin Airport, 
which has a large amount of air 
traffic and we are responsible for 
attending critical incidents when 
they occur. We also hold training 
exercises in preparation for dealing 
with this type of incident.” 

With four 24-hour police 
stations at Moorabbin, Mordialloc, 
Cheltenham and Chelsea, there are 
plenty of opportunities for police to 
further their careers and increase 
their skills. 

“We have all the usual teams 
such as the Crime Investigation 
Unit (CIU), Highway Patrol Unit, 
the Kingston Crime Scene Service 
and proactive units. We are always 
offering our members opportunities 
to work within these areas,” A/lnsp 
De Francesco said. 

Kingston also has specialised 
teams. One of those is the Police, 
Ambulance and Crisis assessment 
team Early Response (PACER) 
program, which has been running 
out of the Moorabbin police station 
since 2009. 


PACER teams a police member 
with a mental health clinician 
every afternoon, with the aim of 
providing a more efficient response 
to incidents involving the mentally 
ill. It is the only program of its type 
running in Victoria. 

Each afternoon, the team 
monitors the police radio and, 
when a job comes up that involves 
someone who is perceived to 
have a mental health issue, they 
respond as a secondary unit to 
provide support to the team in 
the divisional van. 

The Advancing Investigation 
Management (AIM) project also 
runs in Kingston. 

While running as a pilot, 

AIM strives to introduce best 
practice for the management 


As the shift goes on, the crew attend all the train 
stations in the area, Mordialloc Beach, Southland 
Shopping Centre and other well-known spots 
where youths congregate. 



Sen Const Griffiths and Sen Const Cove spot a group of rowdy youths who got off a Senior Constable Catrina Needham makes sure some local recidivist offenders 

train at Mordialloc Railway Station. are not causing any trouble. 
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of investigations. It involves 
an improved handover of 
investigations, which has 
increased interaction between 
uniform police and detectives. 

“It gives our uniform members 
a chance to work with and learn 
more about investigation. It 
enhances their skills and teaches 
our investigators to work more 
efficiently with the uniform police,” 
A/lnsp De Francesco said. 

A weekend later, the Tasking 
Unit was back out on Friday and 
Saturday night, checking train 
stations and other places where 
youths sometimes cause trouble, 
as part of Operation Barra II. 


The Saturday evening brings 
many intoxicated people returning 
on trains after the afternoon’s 
football match. 

Just as the Tasking Unit arrives 
at Mordialloc Railway Station in 
their unmarked police car, a group 
of eight, rowdy men in their early 
20s walk off the train platform, 
into the car park and start 
urinating in the bushes. 

Sgt Crawford shakes his head. 

“Come on boys, there is an 
open public toilet over there,” 
he tells them. 

The drunken young men 
cannot believe their bad luck, 
especially when informed they 
will be slugged with a $295 fine 
for their indiscretion. 

“We just got off the train because 
we were busting for the loo,” one of 
the young men said in defence. 


“Well use the toilet on the 
platform,” Sgt Crawford replied. 

Later, while patrolling around 
Mentone Railway Station, the 
Tasking Unit spots a group of 
youths known to them. They do 
not appear to be up to any trouble. 

“But it’s good for these guys to 
see us around and know that if they 
are doing something wrong, we will 
catch them,” Sgt Crawford said. 

The team then heads to a 
bottle shop in Moorabbin, where 
police caught seven underage 
youths drinking out the front the 
night before. 

“These kids knew what they were 
doing, they sent in one guy who 
was over 18 and the rest of them 


just hung around in the shop and, 
we believe, they stole a bottle of 
alcohol,” Sgt Crawford said. 

“We just want to check the 
attendant is OK and that there 
is no trouble tonight.” 

After two weekends of Operation 
Barra II, Sgt Crawford is happy with 
the results. 

All up, theTasking Unit checked 
five licensed premises, had 138 
public contacts and handed out 
48 penalties for offences such as 
underage drinking, drinking on 
public property and traffic offences. 

They also arrested four people in 
relation to thefts, burglary, handling 
stolen goods, offensive behaviour 
and drug possession. ■ 



Sgt Crawford talks to a Moorabbin bottle shop owner after some trouble that TheTasking Unit arrives at Moorabbin Railway Station at the same time as a train 

happened at his shop the previous night. from the city. 
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the courts on eight counts of 
perjury, where he pleaded guilty 
in November, 2009 and was 
recommended for diversion. 

Leading Senior Constable Greg 
Fewings has been investigating 
false nominations since 2007. 

Fie said 76 per cent of 
drivers paid theirfines and 
infringements and accepted 
their punishment, while a small 
number nominated others. 

“Police are looking at a small 
percentage of people who will 
incorrectly nominate another 
person as being the driver, 
who was not driving at the time 
of the offence. We will bring 
them before the courts,” 

Ldg Sen Const Fewings said. 

Civic Compliance Victoria 
receives between 250,000 
and 350,000 nominations 
every six months. 


TAKING DEMERIT POINTS FOR FRIENDS 
OR FAMILY WHEN THEY COM MIT A TRAFFIC 
OFFENCE IS A SCAM THAT HAS BEEN 
PROSECUTED AGAINST FOR YEARS. POLICE LIFE 
INVESTIGATES HOW POLICE ARE CRACKING 
DOWN ON FALSE NOMINATIONS. 

A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


Y our partner guiltily looks at you 
with yet another speeding fine in 
her hand. She asks you to say you 
were driving because her points 
are getting low. You agree.There is 
nothing wrong with that, right? 

Wrong. Victoria Police’s Traffic 
Camera Office is getting tough on 
people taking points for others. 

Sometime in mid-2008, 

Brian Roche, 73, of Brighton, 
received another traffic offence 
notice in the mail. 

Not for the first time in the 
past three years, he decided to 
nominate his wife as the driver. 

The only problem was she had 
been dead for more than a year. 
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Ldg Sen Const Fewings said 
identifying and then proving that 
a person had falsely nominated 
someone else could be difficult, 
but it was being done. 

“People would be surprised, 
it really is all about analytical 
searches, but sometimes it is 
as easy as looking at the photo 
of the offence and identifying the 
gender of the driver. Sometimes 
the driver is actually identifiable 
from a front-on photo,” Ldg Sen 
Const Fewings said. 

Previously, a statutory 
declaration form, signed by a 
witness, had to be filled out if 
someone wanted to dispute it 
was them driving. 


All of that changed in 
July 2007, when nomination 
statements were introduced. 

These forms appear on the 
back of the infringement notices 
and allow a person to fill it out 
with the nominated driver’s 
details and send it back. 

But Ldg Sen Const Fewings 
warned that nomination forms 
were equally as legal as 
statutory declarations. 

“We want people to be aware that 
it is a specific offence to make a 
false nomination on that form. It is 
a legal document, punishable by a 
maximum fine of more than $7000.” 

Some offenders, like Roche, had 
been avoiding paying fines or losing 
their points for years, arrogantly 
flouting authorities. 

In the extreme was western 
suburbs taxi driver Niddol Haddara, 
26, who continually nominated 
his family members when it had 
been he who committed various 
traffic offences. 

Last year, in the Werribee 
Magistrate’s Court, Haddara 
was charged and convicted of 
10 offences of submitting false 
nomination forms. 


DEMERIT SCAM 

.01 Ldg Sen Const Fewings with 
false nomination forms. 



He was fined $3500, had to 
pay all of the penalty notices and 
lost the associated demerit points. 
He subsequently lost his licence. 

“This guy was nominating 
everyone but himself. His wife, 
grandmother, sister and brother 
were all nominated as being the 
drivers of his taxi at various times,” 
Ldg Sen Const Fewings said. 

Intelligence has recently 
started identifying more complex, 
group-organised nominations. 

In 2008, the Melbourne Crime 
Investigation Unit began Operation 
Petros after it discovered an 
unusually high number of parking 
tickets were being returned 
nominating a person named 
Nicholas Petros. It turned out 
Mr Petros was fictitious. 

A total of 180 nominations were 
found, made by 30 individuals, 
who were all linked to the same 
business. A check with theTraffic 
Camera Office also revealed 
Mr Petros had been nominated 
by more than 25 people, for 
1000 separate speed and 
red light tickets. 

Twenty people were 
interviewed in relation to Petros, 
but nine were exonerated. 

Deniz Sivasli faced more than 
130 charges relating to perjury 
and deception, covering 105 traffic 
camera offences between 2006 and 
2008, with penalties worth $1 2,490. 
He received a community-based 
order, a $10,000 fine and has to 
repay all money owed. 

Gamze Yildiz faced court over 
88 charges for 63 traffic camera 
offences between 2007 and 2008. 
His fines totalled $7288. He also 
received a community-based order, 
a $5000 fine and was ordered to 
pay back his fines. 


Kali Michail will attend 
court later this year, facing 
more than 270 charges, in 
relation to Operation Petros. 

Another eight people were 
entered into the diversion program 
with good behaviour for one year. 
They must also repay all money 
owed and donate to charity. 

Late last year, Detective Sergeant 
Paul Tierney led a joint operation 
between the Crime Department and 
theTraffic Camera Office, called 
Operation Nordic. 

“This investigation showed 
significant fraud of demerit 
points by an organised group of 
individuals,” Det Sgt Tierney said. 

Two men have been charged and 
remanded for offences ranging 
from deception, conspiracy and 
providing false documents. Another 
20 people will be summonsed to 
appear in court later this year. 

Det Sgt Tierney said operations 
such as Petros and Nordic 
showed an emerging trend of 
people receiving money to assist 
others in getting out of paying 
fines and losingtheir points. 

”lf people are going to 
engage in this sort of activity, 
let me make it very clear, we 
will catch you,” he said. ■ 
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Arsonists 
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IT STARTED OFF AS BULLYING AND TEASING, THEN 
ESCALATED TO AN ACT THAT RISKED A MAN’S LIFE. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 


rving Richard Plotkin is better 
known as ‘Smokey’ in the 
seaside town of Rosebud. He is a 
well-known identity in the area, 
described as friendly, well-natured, 
and someone who keeps to himself. 

So, when he became the target 
of taunts by a group of young men, 
and later became the victim of 
arson in his own home, the small 
community was outraged. 

Late on 30 September, 2008, 
petrol was thrown into Mr Plotkin’s 
home and set alight, leaving him 
with 46 per cent burns to his face 
and body. 

Mr Plotkin’s life changed 
dramatically and he has not 
returned to Rosebud since. 

The Arson and Explosives 
Squad’s Detective Acting Sergeant 
Scott Barnes said members of his 
team and those from the Homicide 
Squad were called to the scene of 
the fire. 


“When we got there, there 
was a high probability that he 
was going to die. He had very 
serious burns,” he said. 

As police began their 
investigation, they called on the 
community for information, which 
led them to five young local men 
-Jamie Dingle, 19, Richard Findlay, 
20, Tyson Jessen, 18, Allan Walters, 
20, and Adam Taylor, 18. 

It was found the group had a 
history with Mr Plotkin. Police were 
told Dingle had once tried to set his 
beard on fire and it was discovered 
they had filmed and placed a video 
online of the group pouring a tub of 
cream over Mr Plotkin’s head. 

Mr Plotkin had a vagrant 
appearance with a long beard, 
and would often ask locals for 
cigarettes. 

“He would walk the streets at 
night, but no one had a problem 
with him, he was harmless. 

These guys seemed to have a 
bee in their bonnet about him,” 

Det A/Sgt Barnes said. 

On that night in September, the 
group’s taunts turned dangerous. 


The group drove around Rosebud 
for a short time before Dingle 
suggested they go to Mr Plotkin’s 
home and set fire to his front door. 

“They parked around the corner 
from the house and started to 
creep across. Findlay and Taylor 
went to the front door and one of 
them said ‘Richard, it’s Constable 
Smittyfrom Rosebud police’,” 

Det A/Sgt Barnes said. 

“Constable Smith is a police 
member at Rosebud who’s had a 
lot of dealings with the kids, so 
they probably used his name 
because he was someone they 
didn’t like. 

“When Richard went to the door, 
they threw the petrol. It splashed 
onto the door and on the victim. 
Then they ran back to the nature 
strip and started talking about who 
was going to light it.” 


I personally couldn't understand how young 
people could do this to someone." 
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After a few attempts to start 
the fire, Findlay and Jessen used 
a container of petrol to make a 
Molotov-like cocktail and throw 
it at the house, reaching the spot 
where Mr Plotkin was standing. 

“They all ran away and made 
no effort to help. Richard jumped 
out of the window on fire and a 
neighbour, who was a nurse, came 
out and treated him as best she 
could until the ambulance arrived,” 
Det A/Sgt Barnes said. 

“His burns were so horrific 
that she didn’t know who he 
was at the time.” 

As police investigated, the 
evidence against the five young 
men strengthened. 

A forensic chemist conducted 
a soil test around the house, 
confirming an accelerant was 
used and that the fire was arson. 


“We appealed for witnesses and 
were fortunate enough to find Oli, a 
friend of the group, who saw them 
just after the fire occurred,” Det A/ 
Sgt Barnes said. 

“They pulled over to give Oli a 
lift, but he made a comment about 
the car smelling like petrol, so they 
drove off on him. 

“We got a few information 
reports from people telling us the 
boys were skylarking about how 
they had burnt him, and there were 
some messages on MySpace where 
one of the boys talked about setting 
fire to a house.” 

Witnesses also came forward 
saying they had seen the group at 
a petrol station in nearby Dromana 
earlier that night. 


ARSON VICTIM 

.01 Mr Plotkin’s burnt shoes and 
pants were left at the scene. 

.02 A group of five young men started 
a fire that changed a man’s life. 


A witness claimed the offenders 
said they were going to “burn a 
smoke”, which police believe was 
a reference to Mr Plotkin’s 
nickname‘Smokey’. 

Det A/Sgt Barnes said 
Jessen was the first of the 
group to be arrested and initially 
denied the offences. He later 
changed his story, saying it 
was a prank gone wrong. 

The other four young men made 
similar admissions when they were 
arrested and interviewed. 

“Taylor was talking about 
going shopping later and didn’t 
understand the ramifications of 
his behaviour, that he was likely 
not to go home that night,” 

Det A/Sgt Barnes said. 

“Dingle, who I believe was the 
ringleader, was cavalier about his 
impending remand and asked me 
if there was a gym at the police 
station that he could use. 

“They were all oblivious to the 
severity of the consequences of 
their actions.” 

The group later plead guilty to 
criminal damage by fire (arson) and 
reckless conduct endangering life. 

All five were assessed by the 
court as being suitable for juvenile 
justice detention. However, Judge 
Barbara Cotterell determined 
an adult prison environment 
was most appropriate. 

Jessen, Walters, Findlay 
and Taylor were sentenced 
to a maximum of five years 
with a minimum of three. 
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Dingel was sentenced to a 
maximum of five years with a 
minimum of 2 14, due to him 
having an acquired brain injury. 

Victoria’s Adult Parole Board 
later reversed Judge Cotterell’s 
decision and, upon application, 
Walters, Dingle, Jessen and Taylor 
were transferred to a youth justice 
centre for the remainder of their 
sentence. Findlay did not apply. 

Mr Plotkin sustained a broken 
wrist, fourth degree burns to 50 
per cent of his body and his eyelids 
and lips had to be removed. He has 
received numerous skin grafts and 
will need rehabilitation and surgery 
for the rest of his life. 

His home was also completely 
destroyed. 

“I personally couldn’t understand 
how young people could do this 
to someone. They were bored and 
they picked on him because he was 
vulnerable,” Det A/Sgt Barnes said. 

“I think the successful outcome 
of this investigation was largely 
attributed to assistance and 
public outcry from the Mornington 
Peninsula community, who were 
deeply affected by this stupid act, 
and the dogged attitude of a core 
group of investigators at the Arson 
and Explosives Squad.” 
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LEGACY’S SUPPORT 

.01 Inspector Bryan Sharp and 
his daughter Lauren became 
legatees when his wife passed 
away in 2002. 



ATATIMEOFLOSS AND GRIEF, POLICE AND THEIR FAMILIES CAN 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORTTHEY NEED FROM VICTORIA POLICE LEGACY. 


Two legatees told Police Life about how they have been 
supported by Victoria Police Legacy: 


Leading Senior Constable Dean Rocco - Frankston 
Sexual Offences and Child Abuse Investigation Team 

“Like most police, I had little idea what Legacy did for people. It wasn’t until 
my wife died that I was introduced to Legacy. I found a small community of 
people in similar circumstances and have found it to be of great support to 
my two children. 

When I lost my wife there was a strong sense of isolation, especially for 
our kids. Being part of Legacy has helped to change this perception by 
introducing the kids to other children in similar circumstances. This cannot 
be underestimated in their recovery. They really look forward to the events 
where they can spend time with the other children.” 


Luidina Lodi 

“My husband was a policeman and passed away 10 years ago. I always 
remember him saying to me: ‘If anything ever happens to me, Police Legacy 
will look afteryou’, and they did. 

The first time I went to one of their lunches I walked in the door and nearly 
walked out again. Attending meant accepting that I was a widow, which was a 
very hard thing to do, but I’m glad I did. 

A member from Police Legacy introduced me to my best friend who is also 
a widow. The committee members are wonderful. They’re very caring and 
understanding and look after us all so much. Nothing is ever too much 
trouble for them. It’s great to have that support and know that if we need 
anything they’re just a phone call away.” 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


T he kettle is boiling,the house 
is tidy and family photos adorn 
the walls. It seems like the home 
of any family. 

Inspector Bryan Sharp’s eldest 
daughter, 21-year-old Jessica, 
is away at University and his 
13-year-old, Lauren, is home 
for the school holidays. 

But, there is a much loved family 
member missing. His wife, Julie, 
who is only there in memory. 

‘Julie was sick for six years 
before she passed away,” Insp 
Sharp said. “When she was 15 she 
had two melanomas in her leg, 
which caused her to lose the inside 
of her thigh. She thought her battle 
was over, but, 18 years later, the 
cancer came back.” 

After battling the ruthless 
disease for six years, Insp Sharp’s 
wife passed away in 2002, aged 
just 39, leaving her husband to 
continue working full-time while 
raising theirtwo daughters. 

“Your life changes pretty 
dramatically when you lose your 
partner,” Insp Sharp said. “Some 
people drift away because they 
feel uncomfortable with your 
circumstances. I don’t know 
whether it’s because they don’t 


know what to say or if it’s just too 
hard for them to deal with as well.” 

Insp Sharp said being supported 
by Victoria Police Legacy gave him 
the opportunity to meet others who 
had suffered the same losses at 
lunches, functions and retreats held 
by the charitable organisation. 

Victoria Police Legacy provides 
support and services to police, 
current and retired, who have lost 
their spouse or partner.They also 
support the surviving children. 

Likewise, if it is the police member 
who passes away, Legacy supports 
the surviving spouse or partner 
and their children. They offer 
personal visits, emotional support, 
counselling and social activities 
including excursions, camps, 
lunches and reconnection days. 

They also provide education, 
career and mature-age study 
grants, driving lessons and 
birthday gifts. 

“At first I didn’t know much about 
Legacy, so I was a little hesitant to 
go to the social events,” Insp Sharp 
said. “But after I went to a few 
functions I met some great people 
and had a really good time. 

“We don’t sit there moping around 
and talking about what’s happened 
to us. No one talks about why they’re 
there because everyone knows why 
and we don’t want to relive our loss 
over and over. We just chat about 
day-to-day life, our kids, work, and 
just enjoy each other’s company. 

“Being active and doingfun things 
while meeting new people is exactly 
what they want you to do, to get out 
and have fun rather than sitting at 
home and wasting away.” 


Insp Sharp’s daughters also 
became legatees after their 
mother’s death and have been 
supported ever since. 

Jessica and Lauren have 
made friends with other children 
who have lost their parents 
through reconnection days and 
yearly trips to Australian and 
overseas destinations. 

“I was only four when my mum 
passed away so I don’t remember 
her as much as my older sister 
does,” Lauren said.“But it’s been 


really good being involved with 
Legacy because I have been able 
to meet other kids who have grown 
up without a parent as well. 

“I’ve made some good friends 
and gone on some great trips and 
I really look forward to the events 
so I can catch up with everyone.” 

Insp Sharp said losingyour 
partner never gets easier, you 
just get used to it. 
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“I think time heals most things,” 
he said, “but it’s hard to adjust 
when you had plans and hopes for 
the future and then all of a sudden 
that’s taken away from you. 

“Police Legacy knows they can’t 
fix what’s happened but they’ve 
helped me and many others simply 
by getting us up, out of the house 
and socialising again. We’re all 
incredibly grateful for that.” ■ 

To find out more or donate 
to Victoria Police Legacy visit 
www.poiiceiegacyvic.org.au 
on the Internet. 
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COUNTRY POLICING 

.01 Ldg Sen Const Pilgrim knows 
his work mates are only a radio 
call away. 

.02 Ldg Sen Const Rose speaks 
with a local in Wycheproof. 



.02 


POLICE WORKING IN ONE-MEMBER STATIONS BECOME AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF SMALL-TOWN COMMUNITIES. POLICE LIFE VISITED ONE 
VICTORIAN REGION WHERE DOING IT ALONE IS COMMON. 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 

I magine walking out your front 
door and taking just 20 steps 
to reach your work place. For the 
10 police working in one-member 
stations in Western Region, 

Division 6, this is reality. 

This region takes in bigger 
places such as Swan Hill and 
Mildura, but also tiny towns 
such as Quambatook, Koondrook 
and Birchip. All of which have a 
police presence. 

Leading Senior Constable Shane 
Pilgrim has worked in Quambatook 
for about six months. 

After living in Cranbourne 
and commuting at least two 
hours each day to his job at 
the Port Phillip Highway Patrol, 

Ldg Sen Const Pilgrim said it 
was a nice sea change. 


“I’ve come from working in St 
Kilda, policing 90,000 people and I 
didn’t know any of them personally. 
Now I’m responsible for 250 people 
and I know them all,” he said. 

“I have really enjoyed my time 
out here, it takes a while for the 
people to trust you, but before you 
know it, you and your family are 
part of the community.” 

Leading Senior Constable David 
Rose has worked on his own at 
nearby, well 89 kilometres away, 

Sea Lake for just over four years. 

“I was given the opportunity to fill 
in at Chiltern after the tragic loss of 
Leading Senior Constable Rob Kerr 
who worked there,” he said. 

“I enjoyed my time at Chiltern 
and later transferred to Sea Lake.” 

While their stations can be 
hundreds of kilometres away, each 
of the police from the 10 one- 
member stations know they can 
rely on their colleagues. 

“We all chat to each other, we 
are each other’s work mates really,” 
Ldg Sen Const Rose said. 

Father of five, Ldg Sen Const 
Rose, said it was a great lifestyle 
for his whole family. 


“We all get involved in sport and 
community groups and the kids get 
excellent schooling with small class 
sizes,” he said. 

“To work in a one-member 
station, you have to be self- 
sufficient, you have to be an all- 
rounder, you are going to be dealing 
with a variety of things such as 
deaths, road fatalities, and natural 
disasters like floods and fires. 

“You always spend a lot of time 
walking down the street and just 
talking to people, finding out what 
the problems are and what’s going 
on. You are just as busy as those 
working in city stations, just a 
different kind of busy.” 

Ldg Sen Const Pilgrim 
agrees, telling how on his first 
night at the Quambatook police 
residence he was unpacking boxes 
and settling in. After about half- 
an-hour, one of the locals knocked 
on the door, thinking he was an 
intruder and telling him the 
police had been called. 

“I had to inform him that I 
actually was the police, so I 
asked him to cancel his call.The 
people here don’t miss a trick.” 

There are plenty of incentives 
for police to move from city areas 
to one-member stations. Members 


are often provided with a police 
house, usually within walking 
distance to the police station, at 
minimal rent. 

They are also given an allowance 
to cover the out-of-normal-hour 
duties they will encounter. 

“Most of the town will have 
your mobile number and will call 
you whenever there is an issue,” 

Ldg Sen Const Rose said. 

“But they are reasonable. They 
are not ringing you at 2am just to 
have a chat.” 

Keeping the country roads that 
link all their towns safe is a major 
priority forthe one-member police. 

They have mobile radars 
attached to their dashboard, 
which can detect the speed of 
cars coming in any direction. 

While Police Life was touring 
the region, Ldg Sen Const 
Pilgrim detected a man driving 
153 kilometres per hour in a 
100-kilometre zone, just three 
kilometres from town. 

“He was a travelling sales 
representative who was driving 
his boss’s car. He has now lost 
his licence and probably his job,” 
he said. 

“But he was speeding almost 
1 >2 times the limit and that’s very 
dangerous for our communities.” 

Western Region’s Superintendent 
Paul Naylor said the community 
of one of the area’s small towns, 
Wycheproof, was keen to recruit 
a police member who is dedicated 
to community interaction and 
safety to fill a vacant position 
in the small town. 

“It is a great little town, it’s a 
peaceful community and they 
are hoping someone will transfer 
to the job soon,” he said. ■ 


"I've come from working in St Kilda, policing 
90,000 people and I didn't know any of them 
personally, Now I'm responsible for 250 people 
and I know them all," 
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Breaking down 

LANGUAGE 

BARRIERS 


DESPITE BEING ONE OFTHE HARDEST 
LANGUAGES TO LEARN, TWO VICTORIA POLICE 
MEMBERS TRAVELLED TO MOROCCO IN APRIL 
TO CONTINUETHEIR ARABIC STUDIES. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 


EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


FOREIGN TIES 

.01 Det Sgt Jeff Cocks and 
Sen Const Kemal Brkic at 
the orphanage in Morocco. 


he Santiago Taskforce’s Detective 
Sergent Jeff Cocks and the Dog 
Squad’s Senior Constable Kemal 
Brkic answered a Victoria Police 
internal communications advert 
in 2008 to learn Arabic. 

“I was working on the Middle 
Eastern Crime Theme Desk when 
I first saw the advert,” Det Sgt 
Cocks said. 


“I thought knowing the language 
would be handy for my job with 
Victoria Police.” 

After passing level one, both 
members went on to complete 
level two last year at the Victorian 
School of Language. A study trip 
had initially been planned for 
Egypt, but as conflict in the 
country intensified, Morocco 
was chosen instead. 

The two policemen arrived in 
Casablanca on 2 April and headed 
by train to Rcif in the old city of Fez. 
A series of laneways run through 
the ancient town, where donkeys 
still deliver supplies. 

Here the men were introduced 
to the local family they would be 



"We spent a lot of our time developing language skills, speaking with locals at 
the school, in markets and shops and on the streets." 


staying with for 10 days, while they 
attended the Sabul Assalam Arabic 
School to continue brushing up on 
their language skills. 

“The mother was in her 70s 
and could not speak any English 
so it forced us both to practice 
our Arabic with her. It was great,” 
Det Sgt Cocks said. 

“The house we were staying in 
was more than 500 years old and 
was just amazing with half-metre 
thick walls, no windows and an 
open internal roof area. 

“We spent a lot of time 
developing our language skills, 
speaking with locals at the 
school, in markets and shops 
and on the streets.” 

Det Sgt Cocks said one of the 
highlights of the trip was visiting 
an orphanage, where they gave 
footballs, pens, pencils and toy 
koalas as gifts for the children. 

“We went there to interact 
with the kids, to give them 
presents and spend time 
playing sports with them. 

“We wanted to practice our 
Arabic with the kids, but many of 
them spoke broken English so they 
wanted to practice with us. We all 
learnt a lot and had a great day. 

“For a nation that generally plays 
soccer, some of these kids had 
great Aussie rules football skills.” 

After the trip, Det Sgt Cocks 
reflected on his time in Morocco. 

“It is a very different culture 
there and it was a great 
experience,” he said. 

‘Just two weeks after leaving 
Morocco, a suicide bomber let off 
a bomb, killing many tourists in 
a cafe in Marrakech that we had 
previously visited.” 

With a large Arabic population 
in Victoria, Det Sgt Cocks and 
Sen Const Brkic plan to use 
their language skills to interact 
with the community. ■ 




PICTURE THIS 


MELBOURNEVISIT 

.01 East Timorese orphans Anas 
and Meta marveled at the 
wonders of the Melbourne 
Aquarium with^gt Solomon. 



SOLS SUPPORT 


When Reservoir’s Sergeant Sol Solomon met 
orphaned children during his international 
deployment to conflict-torn East Timor, he was 
compelled to help improve their lives. Five years 
later, two lucky teens were given the experience 
of a lifetime in Melbourne. 
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^1 met the children of Becora 
I Orphanage when I was deployed 
to East Timor under the Australian 
Federal Police’s International 
Stabilising Force (ISF) in 2006. 

The ISF was developed to restore 
law and order after conflict broke 
out between East Timor’s police 
and military. Government functions 
broke down, which enabled gangs 
to take over, causing widespread 
death and destruction and 
the displacement of more 
than 100,000 citizens. 


I was posted to the Becora 
police station, outside the capital 
of Dili, along with police from 
New Zealand and Malaysia. We 
patrolled the streets, maintained 
law and order and attended riots. 

Becora was a hot-spot for civil 
unrest and the orphanage was 
caught right in the middle of the 
mayhem. When we heard about this, 
it became one of our priorities to 
protect them. 

We visited the orphanage daily 
and our presence let the gangs 
know that intimidation and threats 
would not be tolerated. 

During my 100-day deployment 
I formed a strong bond with the 
orphans, so when it was time to 
leave I knew I had to do something 
more to help them. 

I met the Diamond Creek 
Blue Light Committee’s Senior 
Constable Marianne Luttick while 
fundraising last year. When I told 





her the orphanage’s story she 
became involved immediately and 
suggested asking the committee for 
fundingto bringtwo of the children 
to Melbourne. 

The committee was extremely 
supportive and enabled us to bring 
Anas, 16, and Meta, 18, to Australia 
for 10 days. 

We wanted to show them 
that there is a world outside 
their poverty and conflict-stricken 
lives. We wanted to inspire hope 
and encourage them to excel, 
become successful and broaden 
their horizons. 

Thanks to generous donations, 
the trip was jam-packed. We took 
them to a concert, a musical, 
Scienceworks, the Planetarium, 

Zoo and Aquarium.They enjoyed 
a day on the beach in Dromana, a 
ride on Puffing Billy and a Water 
Police boat, and more. 

It was like nothing they had 
ever experienced before. They 
were overwhelmed by the exciting 
things Victoria had to offer. 



One of the highlights was a 
reception held in their honour 
by Victoria’s East Timorese 
community at a hall in Richmond. 
More than 100 people attended 
and each brought a plate of their 
traditional food. 

When it was time to say goodbye, 
Anas and Meta became very 
emotional, but were also excited 
to return home to share their 
stories with the other orphans. 

It was truly amazing. Getting to 
know these kids and being able 
to do somethingto inspire hope in 
them has changed my life as much, 
if not more, than it changed theirs.” ■ 

Back home, Meta is aiming to get 
into Dili University where she hopes 
to study science. Anas hopes to 
move to Melbourne to study music. 
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POLICE 
STATION ^ 


IT MAY BE A PRETEND COP SHOP, BUTTHIS ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
FACILITY IS PREPARING POLICE RECRUITS FOR SITUATIONS THEY WILL 
FACE IN REAL-LIFE. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


ROLE PLAY 

.01 Recruits Dempsey Willis and 
Brenton Goodall perform 
a pretend interview at the 
mock police station. 


T wo recruits walk into Mulgrave 
police station with an offender. 
They march him over to be 
processed by the on-duty sergeant, 
before taking him into an interview 
room for questioning. 

This is a process followed at 
police stations across Victoria, 
except here the members and 
offenders are just role playing. 

About two years ago the Centre 
for Foundation Training’s Acting 
Senior Sergeant Travis Marsham 
came up with the idea to have a 
mock police station at the Victoria 
Police Academy in Glen Waverley as 
part of the recruit training process. 


“We were finding that students 
weren’t able to use and facilitate 
what they were learning in the 
classroom until they got into 
a police station,” A/Sen Sgt 
Marsham said. 

“Historically, once recruits left 
the Academy, they would be sent to 
the Road Policing Drug and Alcohol 
Section and then they would be 
sent to Safe Streets, so it was a 
good five months before they went 
to an operational police station. 

“Flaving the police station at 
the Academy gives the recruits 
a chance to put what they learn 
in theory into practice. It also 
compliments our Dedicated 
Training Workplace Program 
(DTWP) that is in operation 
across the state.” 


"The role plays give recruits a taste of some inquires 
they might get but we don't make it easy." 



Under the DTWP, recruits are 
sworn-in and placed in a police 
station after their 12th week of 
training. They then complete further 
training before going on the road. 

“The recruits really benefit 
from the blended on-the-job 
training under the DTWP as well as 
the mock police station scenarios,” 
A/Sen Sgt Marsham said. 

The development of the mock 
cop shop was initiated by the 
Centre for Foundation Training’s 
A/Sen Sgt Marsham and Senior 
Sergeant Nikolaos Valias. 

It has a front counter, computers 
to enter suspects’ details into, 
a two-way window at the watch 
house counter for recruits to be 
assessed from, full operational 
equipment and 1 2 interview rooms. 

The station is constantly in use, 
primarily for practical assessment 
and preparation. It is also used for 
other training at the Academy. 

“Not only is the station used 
for practical assessments, but we 
have people come in and role play 
at the station to give recruits some 
exposure to inquiries they may 
get in the operational environment,” 
A/Sen Sgt Marsham said. 

“The role plays give recruits 
a taste of some inquires they 
might get, but we don’t make it 
easy, we deliberately put them 
under pressure and see if they 
can prioritise tasks in stressful 
situations.” 

Recruits Dempsey Willis, 20, and 
Brenton Goodall, 25, agreed it was a 
great addition to their training. 

“It’s been really helpful,” Recruit 
Goodall said. 

“It does actually make you 
feel like you are out there working 
and makes you ready to hit the 
ground running once the training 
has finished.” 

Recruit Willis said she often 
forgot she was being watched 
by assessors through the 
two-way window. 

“I don’t even think about them 
watching and assessing what we 
are doing. I think the police station 
helps me really switch on and get 
into the mode of working at a 
police station,” she said. ■ 
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WHERE 

ARE 

THEY 

NOW? 


.01 Adrian Paterson is still as 
passionate about policing 
as he was 40 years ago. 


POLICE CAREER 


“I only intended to stay with 
the ID Squad for a few years,” 

Mr Paterson said. “But each year 
brought exciting projects and 
opportunities. I spent four weeks 
in Bali where ourteam helped 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 
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drian Paterson always wanted to 
catch the bad guys. 

From the moment he stepped 
through the doors of the Victoria 
Police Depot in 1971 he was 
determined to become a detective 
to do this. Fie never knew that 
listing ‘drawing’ as an interest 
on his Victoria Police application 
would spark a very different career. 

“While I was chasing my dream of 
becoming a detective, the Criminal 
Identification Bureau called me 
to help out while someone was on 
leave. I loved drawing, but it wasn't 
really what I wanted to do at first. 
Once I started, however, I loved it,” 
Mr Paterson said. 


“We would go to the morgue 
when an unidentified body was 
found. It was our job to hand- 
sketch the person to bring the 
sparkle back to their eyes and 
make them look alive so that 
someone might recognise them.” 

After working his way to the rank 
of detective sergeant, Mr Paterson 
was in his dream career when he 
took the reigns of the ID Squad, 
where he would revolutionise the 
way Victorians identify offenders, 
missing people and the deceased. 

“Back then, all we had was a 
puzzle with an assortment of 
noses, eyes and lips that was used 
by witnesses to identify someone,” 
he said. “It was incredibly limiting 
and didn't reflect the multicultural 
community. I knew there had to be a 
better way,” he said. 


Mr Paterson dreamed-up a 
computerised facial composition 
system, then got in touch with a 
company that made the program 
a reality.The program, FACE, 
was rolled out after five years 
of design and development and 
is still in use today. 

FACE enables police to create 
computer-generated images of any 
skin colour, face shape or traits 
such as piercings or scars. The 
program is only limited by what 
witnesses can remember. 


create the descriptions of the 
Bali bombers. This was a great 
challenge but incredibly rewarding.” 

During his 27 years managing 
the ID Squad, the unit positively 
identified more than 4000 offenders. 

When it was time to retire in 
2008, aged 65, the last thing 
Mr Paterson expected was to 
be asked to return as a public 
servant less than two years later. 

“I'm now working part-time as an 
instructor at the Detective Training 
School,” he said. “Where I started 
and where I am now has been a 
really nice cycle. I feel spoilt rotten 
to say the least.” 

.01 


Do you know someone who has gone on to an impressive 
policing career? Police Life wants to hear about them. Send 
suggestions to policelife-mgrrapolice.vic.gov.au via email. 
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From the Archives 



Victoria Police Museum 


patrolled the vast area from the 
Southern Ocean to Corryong, and 
Stratford to Genoa. The uniform 
to accompany the bike included 
jodhpurs, leggings, leather gloves 
and a white helmet. 

The bike was retired from 
Victoria Police in 1962. 

In 2005, nearly 50 years 
since MrTulloch rode for 
Victoria Police, coincidence 
saw the two reunited. 

“I stumbled across an ad in a 
magazine calling for anyone who 
knew the history of a bike with 
registration number CF 107 to 
contact them,” he said. “I knew 
it was mine straight away. I was 
astounded.” 

The bike had come into the 
possession of Lilydale motorbike 
enthusiast Peter West in the late 
1990s when he was looking for a 
restoration project. 

Mr West spent three years 
stripping it and collecting parts 
from Australia and the United 
Kingdom to restore it to its 
original state. 

Mr West then contacted the 
Victoria Police Museum to find 
out more about its history, but, 
as the original registration had 
been cancelled, the task proved 
incredibly difficult. 

The Museum put Mr West in 
touch with retired inspector Ian 
Meats, a historian of modes of 
police transport in Victoria. Mr 
Meats organised an advertisement 
to be run in the Police Association 
Journal which, with great luck, was 
read by MrTulloch. 

With an incredible journey from 
its roots with Victoria Police to its 
refurbishment by Mr West, the 
motorcycle will soon retire once 
and for all at the Victoria Police 
Museum for everyone to enjoy. ■ 


HISTORIC MOTORCYCLE 
ARRIVES HOME 


T he Victoria Police Museum will 
soon be home to a restored 
1958 lOOOcc Squad Four Ariel 
motorcycle, used by Victoria Police’s 
Mobile Traffic Section from the late 
50s to early 60s. 

The fleet of 14 bikes had an 
electric siren, but no flashing 
lights or radio system, which 
forced police to pull over at farm 
houses to use the phones of 
residents in an emergency. 

Although average by today’s 
standards, its lOOOcc four-cylinder 
motor was the most powerful bike 
of its time. 

While at Victoria Police, the 
motorcycle was used by former 
traffic policeman Geoff Tulloch 
from 1958 to 1959. Fie was based 
at Bairnsdale police station and 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 


MOTORCYCLE RESTORED 

.01 The refurbished model will 
be displayed in the Victoria 
Police Museum. 

.02 The 1958 Squad Four Ariel 
motorcycles in the 1950s. 


Items relating to Victoria Police’s 
history can be seen at the Victoria 
Police Museum, corner of Flinders 
and Spencer streets, Melbourne. 
Opening hours are from 10am 
to 4pm, Monday to Friday. Entry 
is free. For more information, 
telephone 9247 5214. 
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Now and Then 


POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 
ON THE ROAD 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


I t seems unimaginable now, but, 
many years ago Victoria Police 
members patrolling in police cars 
had no direct link back to base. 

Before wireless communications, 
members would have to visit police 
stations every half-hour and ring 
the Russell Street Police Complex 
to give and receive information 
about jobs or incidents they had 
to attend. 

In 1923, the then chief 
commissioner, Alexander 
Nicholson, acquired wireless 
equipment and fitted out three 
police cars with the technology. 

This made Victoria Police the first 
law enforcement agency in the 
world to be able to direct patrol 
cars to incidents from the station. 




The wireless communication 
technology relied on Morse Code 
until 1939. At the beginning of 
World War II, the then Federal 
Government commissioned an 
air raid precautions network.This 
network provided two-way contact 
between police vehicles, detectives, 
traffic police and police stations. 

The network was set up in a 
building on the corner of McKenzie 
and Russell streets in Melbourne. 

It was originally in corridor D, room 
23, but was later shifted to room 24, 
and nicknamed D24. 

The name stuck. 

While it is officially called the 
Police Communications Centre, 
many people still refer to it as 
D24. Today, it is run by operators 
employed by the Emergency 
Services Telecommunications 
Authority (ESTA). 

In 1966, Victoria Police’s first 
motorcycle was also fitted with a 
two-way radio. 

Later, in the 1970s, Victoria 
Police began trialling hand-held 
radios for members to carry 
with them, allowing them to 
always be in contact with Police 
Communications if need be. 

As technology has improved, so 
have the hand-held devices police 
use. As part of the digital trunked 
radio network, portable devices 
have been used since 2004. 

These days Victoria Police 
members have a range of 
communications tools to keep 
in contact while out on the road, 
meaning police can respond to 
incidents faster. 

This includes the police radio 
systems, mobile telephones and 
Mobile Data Terminals (MDTs). 

The Mobile Data Network (MDN) 
is accelerating the transition of 
policing information from the office 
to a mobile environment where 
an increasing amount of policing 
information will become available 
to police on the beat, in vehicles, 
and on the water. 


The MDN provides state-wide 
connectivity between Victoria 
Police databases such as Leap, 
the ESTA and Computer Aided 
Dispatch system to more than 
1 20 Laptop Data Terminals and 
more than 560 police vehicles 
fitted with MDTs. MDN will soon 
also incorporate 100 hand-held 
personal data terminals as part 
of this transition. ■ 


COMMUNICATION INNOVATION 

.01 A policeman uses one of the 
first police radios to be installed 
in a car. 

.02 A more modern take on the 
police radio. 

.03 The Mobile Data Terminals mean 
police are never out of touch. 
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IT'S NOT JUST A JOB. 

IT'S AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


Right now, we’re looking for the very best people to join our team. We’re after applicants who are ready 
to embark on a career that is highly rewarding, community-focused, challenging and secure. We are 
especially interested in hearing from applicants from a whole range of backgrounds and those with skills 
and qualifications that can be utilised within Victoria Police. To find out more about the range of police 
careers, application requirements and to take a test, visit policecareer.vic.gov.au or call 132 001. 




ARE YOU READY FOR AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER? 





















